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La Moza de Cdntaro, por Lope de Vega, edited 
with introduction and notes by Madison 
Stathehs. New York, Holt & Company, 
1913. 12mo., xlii + 169 pp. 

The edition of this work of Lope makes a 
very desirable addition to the list of Spanish 
texts available for class use. Like the rest of 
the series in which it is published the text is 
attractively presented and is quite free from 
typographical imperfections. 1 

The introduction is carefully done, intelli- 
gent and, moreover, interesting as well as in- 
structive. In the notes the editor has not been 
so successful. Of the two hundred odd annota- 
tions offered, some thirty-five are erroneous, 
either wholly or in part, — quite a large propor- 
tion in view of the fact that many of the 
passages in question become clear from a read- 
ing of other plays of Lope. The following 
comments aim to correct or supplement the 
notes of the edition. 

4. Narcisos. The meaning, of course, is 
clear. One can, however, judge nothing from 
the citation from the Celestina whether the 
name Narciso, in the sense of ' affected lover ' 
or ' fop/ had passed into common usage, or not, 
a century before Lope. Certainly the usage is 
not peculiar to Lope. 

17. Lindamente . . . vanidad, "You 
know my weakness ! You are trying to flatter 
me" is exactly what the expression does not 
mean. The passage is ironical, and a nearer 
translation would have been ' A lot you know 
about me (or, you know me well!),' meaning, 
of course, 'You don't know me at all or you 
wouldn't be trying flattery on me.' 

1 The following, however, may be mentioned in 
passing: v. 957, agentado- read argentado; v. 260, 
en al alma, read en el alma. Vv. 1527-28, aa part 
of an extraneous poem, should be italicized as in 
1237-38. The whole poem may be found in G6ngora, 
Rivad. vol 32, p. 502. It was long a favorite with 
dramatic writers — being used, for example, by Lope, 
Desprecio agradecido, II, 6; by Bautista Diamante, 
Cuanto rnienten los Indicios, I, 1 ; by Cafiizares, 
Mda ilustre Fregona, III. V. 1786*, which seems to 
be the second verse of the romance in question, 
should be likewise in italics. 



35. quiere en la memoria de la muerte, etc., 
not ' after he has died for her ' but ' is going to 
speak next, in his petition, of his love.' 

After 40. Con hermoso, etc. The transla- 
tion as given by the note is not a possible one. 
'Appearances deceiving you' does not render 
mentida vista, nor is there anything in the text 
corresponding to ' withal.' A mentida vista is 
a face which conveys a falsehood, the construc- 
tion being apposition with rostro, — in this case 
the idea is that the face so beautiful and calm, 
which would naturally promise hope to the 
lover, is not true to itself for it is severe and 
stern. (A better punctuation would be to place 
a comma after vista.) After all, the whole diffi- 
culty resolves itself into one of word-order and 
the following conveys the thought : Last week, 
my lady, your disdain, imbued with all kindli- 
ness, yet stern, looked upon me with a counte- 
nance fair, though severe, peaceful though not 
benign — misleading features — and not with 
that kindly brightness which illuminates your 
face with heavenly brilliancy. In plain Eng- 
lish the meaning is: Last week you cast a 
glance at me of less favor than had been your 
wont. 

92. La primera necedad, etc. Not as ren- 
dered, but ' The first folly, they say, is not the 
one to be feared but those which follow it trying 
to undo it.' 

133. Don Diego de noche y coche. The im- 
plication is not that Don Diego " would woo his 
lady at night and under the cover of a car- 
riage " nor is Maria lamenting that Diego is 
not following the brilliant example of the king 
by contributing to keep horsemanship from 
becoming a lost art. On the contrary, the in- 
congruity is that a Don Diego de Noche (which, 
by the way, is not an allusion to a flower but 
to the very specific and regular use of the ex- 
pression in the seventeenth century in the sense 
of a 'night prowler' — cf. Quevedo, Visita de 
los chistes, Eivad., Vol. 23, p. 345 and note) 
should also be attempting to play the galan. 
The contemptuousness of the expression is 
further heightened by the assonance of the two 
words noche and coche. Maria's implied objec- 
tion to Don Diego, then, is that the acquisition 
of a coach on his part makes ill amends for his 
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de noche characteristics, and that the two things 
do not go well together. 

188. Lugar . . . deba. Bien is not the 
adverb here but the substantive, freely, ' place 
which is a respect which I owe it.' 

337. quien. Not a doubtful but a regular 
usage as the citation from Menendez Pidal 
shows. Cervantes hardly uses the plural form. 

485. reverendo coche. "Elegant" is too 
good for the connotation of reverendo. What- 
ever connection the word may have once had 
with the clergy had been long forgotten in the 
usage as found in the text. It is exceedingly 
common in the jocose sense used here. In the 
present case ' scrumptious ' would give some 
savor of the word. Its meaning may be better 
felt than defined from the following: tocos 
reverendas, Don Quijote, I, 49 ; reverendo bulto, 
Lope, Discreta enamorada, III, 3 (speaking of 
a woman) ; reverendo escudero, Lope, Anzuelo 
de Fenisa, I, 2. 

587. comenzamos . . . jugadores. Not as 
rendered, but ' we began by a rifa which serves 
as the procuress does in love, to unite or at 
least to awaken the interest of the players.' 
Tercera does not mean "third person" but 
alcahueta. Rifa is a game whose stake is an 
object of value other than money as is clear 
from Marcos de Obregon, I, Desc. 13 (p. 404, 
Eivad.), where the object played for is a ring 
just as it is jewelry here. In the passage cited 
the rifa is followed by playing for money as it 
is in the text. There is no reason to hold that 
the author is making a play on the two mean- 
ings of rifa mentioned by the note. 

595. Terciando mi primo el juego. Not 
necessarily " being the third player " but simply 
' taking a hand,' ' sitting in,' — a regular mean- 
ing of the verb terciar. 

638. Que encaje el marfil ansi, 'who is as 
big a liar,' not "who is as clever." Marfil is 
here used in the sense of bola with play on the 
two meanings 'billiard-ball' and 'lie.' 

793. camino real. Such a road not only ex- 
isted but was the highway from Sevilla to 
Madrid by way of Cordova, Sierra Morena, 
Adamuz, and Toledo. 

882. Torque me dicen, etc. Pretensiones 
does not mean " pretentions " nor ocupacidn 



" occupation." The former means ' candidacy 
for office,' the latter ' possession of office.' 
Translate: Since (better than "because") they 
tell me that the realization of those hopes for 
office which are delayed by reason of present 
holders is slow in coming, I shall start a house- 
hold. 

954. Vera de Plasencia. Its mention in con- 
nection with zapatillas would tend to identify 
it with the district in the province of Caceres 
rather than with the town near Zaragoza. 
Leather was one of the principal products of 
the district in question. 

960. Pues lo digo, etc. Cam is not a typo- 
graphical error for vara. Punto is neither the 
"twelfth of the antiquated French line" nor 
does the passage mean "That is the size that 
one would take by a glimpse of that foot." The 
sense of the passage does not turn on the mean- 
ing of the words punto and cara but on the two 
meanings of punto, viz.: (1) size, — of shoes; 
(2) stitch used in sewing, — of wounds. The 
play can hardly be kept in English, the mean- 
ing being : from that foot I would gladly take 
a wound on my face of the same number of 
stitches as expresses the size of her shoe. From 
various references we learn that five was a good 
average lady's size, three was small, fourteen 
was very large. The very same play on these 
two words is found in Lope, Hermosura aborre- 
cida, 1, 16 : 

Y un pi6 de mujer en cinco puntos, 
A quien naturaleza di6 catorce 
Puntos parecen ya de cuchilladas. 

971. De escarpines presumi, etc. The chapin 
was distinctly not for servants' use. Its characr 
teristic lay not in its lowness nor in its heavi- 
ness but in the layers of its sole to give it 
height. Cf. Don Quijote, II, 5, "si de los 
zuecos la sacays a chapinesj" Lope, Mai Ca- 
sada, I, 15 : 

Que apeada del chapin 
De giganta Be hace enana. 

The first citation shows that it was distinctively 
for persons of wealth. The second that it was 
high-Boled. See Rinconete (ed. Eodriguez 
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Marin), p. 309 and note; Lope, Peligros de la 
Ausencia, I, 11, where chapin is mentioned as 
a part of a lady's attire. That they were not 
easy to run in is seen from Gitanilla, " solto 
los chapines, y . . . corriendo sali6 a la 
sala." That they were worn by ladies of dig- 
nity is seen from Entretenida (Ochoa, Tesoro, 
vol. I, p. 486, b.). The characteristic maids' 
slipper is chinela. The writer is inclined to be- 
lieve that the editor has missed the sense of 
this rather difficult passage and proposes, not 
without some trepidation, the following inter- 
pretation supported by such references as have 
come to his observation : 

Mabtdt. And among the lacings put 

Five pair of 'jasmins.' 
D. Juan. I thought rather five (pair of) stockings 

Judging from the amount of padding 
(algodon). 

That Jasmines were some sort of ladies' 
' make-up ' appears from Lope, Desprecio agra- 
decido, I, 6 : 

Son las rosas de Toledo, 

Los jazmines del Gran Turco, 

Los moldes y otros enredos. . . . 

Escarpines is thus given by Covarrubias : " La 
f unda de lienco que ponemos sobre el pie debaxo 
de la calza, como la camisa debaxo del jubon." 
The use of this padding, of whatever sort it 
was, D. Juan professes not to understand, so 
Martin enlightens him by explaining that they 
are paragambas. 

975. caiiafistolas. Does not carry the "idea 
of something indicated but not named," but a 
very palpable allusion to the stuffed gaiters 
which are here compared to the rolls in which 
cinnamon and cassia bark is prepared for 
market. 

1042. a cuantos los miran. The period at 
the end of the line was correct and should have 
been kept. The two subordinate clauses intro- 
duced by si are not connected by y but each has 
its own main verb. 

1086. Mas que os, etc. It is doubtful whether 
the punctuation suggested would give the mean- 
ing intended. More intelligible would be either 
the placing of the second interrogation after 



que or the removal of the accent from que. 

1089. Filis. Nothing can be inferred from 
the mention of this name by Lope here. It was 
not only common, but so common that a regular 
way to express the idea that some one was not a 
fine lover was to say sdbia poco de Filis. 

1145. que viene . . . d pretender. Not 
'make pretensions' but 'seek office,' cf. supra, 
v. 882. 

1262. dorado. Not a " yellow flower " ; con- 
strue with lirio of v. 1264 : Let the carnation 
not be proud of its purple, nor the golden (sc. 
lily) of its crown, nor the purple lily of its 
thread of gold. . . . 

1282. Addnde iueno does not mean que tal. 
" Whither bound ? " although not a free trans- 
lation is altogether too artificial to render its 
meaning as is shown by Maria's objection to 
the simplicity and familiarity of the salutation. 

1300. No tengo por mal acuerdo requeorar, 
etc. Not " I do not consider it ill-advised to 
enumerate." Requeorar does not "usually 
mean to flatter" except in the sense of 'make 
compliments to the object of one's affections.' 
The writer is entirely unacquainted with it in 
the sense of ' enumerate.' The meaning of the 
passage, without attempt at translation, is: 
"Don Juan. "Why do you ask if I am poor? 
MABf a. Because if you have no money to aspire 
higher, I don't blame you for wooing some one 
who will cost you only gifts of ordinary finery, 
for there is not enough gold in the Indies to 
buy the recent fashions which ladies affect. The 
laces from one loom would cost you more than 
it would to woo a whole legion of maids." For 
lo que referring to persons cf. v. 2080. 

1303. Os costard, etc. The singular is cor- 
rect; construe with its subject lo que. 

1305. Para el rio. The phrase has the force 
of an adjective and it is not out of its natural 
place. The meaning is a ' Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing hat ' with its ribbon. 

1307. virillas. The writer is unacquainted 
with the meaning "border around the top of 
a shoe." 

1417. 6 asoma por el estribo, etc. Not 
"through the doorway" but 'over the step.' 
The step was put up when the carriage was in 
motion as appears from Lope, Mal Casada, II, 
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1. How high the Btep reached when put up is 
evident from Lope, Porfiar hasta Amor, III, 7. 

1493. No pone codo en la puente, etc. The 
reference is not to public places in general but 
to the very specific lounging place by the Puente 
Segoviana, cf. Marcos de Obregon, Des. 8. 

1543. Durandartes. Not "Lances de amor," 
but ' galanes.' 

1863. Pues con el haberlas quiero. Not 
" Well, I am willing to have it out with him," 
but ' Then I'll settle it with you.' el is used 
in mock-dignified respect for usted, el senor. 

1929. El instrumento. Not the bandurria, 
but the pandero. 

2131. Porque ha mucho que no soy. Not as 
rendered but something like the following: 
'Where are you from?' 'I hardly know for 
I ceased to be at all long ago.' 

2236. alma de canta.ro. " Hare-brained fel- 
low" is not the equivalent of the expression. 
" Hare-brained " means ' heedless/ ' scatter- 
brained ' ' thoughtless,' ' giddy,' while ' alma de 
cantaro ' means about the opposite — ' humble,' 
' sheepish,' ' simple.' It is generally taken as 
reproof. 

The following are supplementary to annota- 
tions offered by the text: 

70. si va a decir verdad. The me anin g is 
clear. The annotation most to the point would 
have been the explanation of the person of va 
which is strictly impersonal. English has some- 
thing like it in a similar phrase, 'If it comes 
to telling the truth.' 

124. Pedro el Cruel. The facts cited in the 
note regarding Don Pedro are true enough but 
do not satisfactorily explain why Maria men- 
tions him as a particularly displeasing object. 
It was not on account of his cruelty but on ac- 
count of his displeasing appearance. 

197. Sanlucar. The annotation needed here 
is that Medina really had a residence here as 
well as at Seville. 

1066. tuson dorado. The note does not 
make clear that the order in question is that 
of the Golden Fleece. 

1951. Casa del campo. The form of the text 
is the regular usage of the seventeenth century. 

2559, ff. There is no reason for taking these 
lines as part of a popular song of the day. 



They are much more probably written for the 
occasion as are similar verses in Lope's Bizar~ 
rias de Belisa, II, 6. They are founded on the 
ballad of Boabdil y Vindaraja (Duran, Bo- 
mancero, nos. 116 and 117) : 

En la villa de Antequera 
Corren toros, juegan cafiaa 

2691. Apela a Mil y Quinientas. The cita- 
tion from the £gloga a Claudia has no bearing 
on this verse but on verse 2692, which it con- 
firms. A very necessary annotation on v. 2691 
is the explanation of Mil y Quinientas which 
the editor seems to have missed. Mil y Qui- 
nientas was a court of last appeal. The passage 
now becomes perfectly lucid, turning, as it doeB, 
on the double meaning of MU y Quinientas, the 
name of the court in question and at the same 
time the number of Lope's plays. 

At the present stage of our studies the task 
of annotating a Spanish text is much more 
difficult than that of annotating one in French. 
Certainly any Spanish play of the seventeenth 
century abounds to such an extent in difficulties 
that an editor may be pardoned for passing 
over some of them out of pure embarras du 
choix. The following observations, however, 
might have well been included and would have 
probably added to a more ready comprehension 
of the text : 

1065. ambar. Not ambergris but gloves 
scented with it. 

1473. Adora mi ama en el. Adorar en at- 
guien was regular in the seventeenth century, 
in the sense of ' to adore.' 

1564. Pretendientes. There is a pun here on 
the double meaning of pretendientes, ' claim- 
ants/ ' aspirants/ and suitors for a lady's favor. 

1656. encuentro. A play on the word which 
means both 'meeting/ and 'lucky play/ the 
opposite of ' azar.' The two words are again 
used together and contrasted in Lope, Al Pasar 
del arroyo, II, 16. The pun is untranslatable 
in English; half of the play can be hinted at 
rather than rendered in something like the fol- 
lowing: The first ace they dealt me was a 
deuce. 
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1664 and 1768-9. The shop of the turronero 
as a common rendez-vous for gambling is a 
frequent allusion. 

1785. Don Alvaro de Luna. The hawkers 
of books as well as of other things were a real 
institution in Madrid. Lope makes allusion to 
them elsewhere, e. g., Viuda vol., I. On the 
diffusion of the ballads relating to Don Alvaro, 
cf. Guevara, Diablo Cojuelo, p. 59 (ed. Bonilla 
y San Martin) . 

1862. A pagar de mi dinerg, 'I'll bet you 
won't.' 

1868. enemigo. Object of one's affections 
especially if unrequited. 

1882-83. . . . te dam vestidos, ' Will take 
you into her service.' 

Annotations on the following passages would 
not have been out of place as they have been 
found to cause considerable difficulty to even 
advanced students : 

45, Hazte boba. . . . — 51, Que en el. . . . 
— 53 and 56, partido ... 4 la pelota. — 106, 
Tal salud tengas (not an expression of well- 
wishing). — 173-74, se causa la excusa. . . . 
—323 and 656, debeis. . . .—402, lo que 
. . . pudiera. . . . — 432, en mi empleo 
. . . (not 'in my employ'). — 604-5, ,; Hay 
. . . faltaron?— 610, No. . . .—924, esti- 
maros . . . (not 'esteeming yourself.') — 
1069, jinete. . . .—1103-4, Vos. . . . 
Que nadie. . . . — 1520. Sino a quien queren 
querer. . . . — 1710, esas perlas. . . . — 
2211. La parte. . . .—2227, volve. . . .— 
2475 and 2477, Lobos . . . enfermedad. 

In spite of all that may be said against the 
incorporation of a vocabulary in work of this 
grade it should be borne in mind that a really 
perfect glossary still remains the best commen- 
tary. 
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Mittelhochdeutsches Obungsbuch. Herausge- 
geben von Carl von Kraus. Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1912. 

To the Germanische Bibliothek, edited by W. 
Streitberg, is now added a Mittelhochdeutsches 
Obungsbuch by Carl von Kraus, making the 
second reader to be issued in this series. The 
volume consists of 12 selections covering 238 
pages, bibliographical and textual notes, and 
two brief indexes. In his preface the editor 
points out that the book is not intended for a 
Reader in the generally accepted sense, but is 
designed " to offer the beginner a series of texts 
which will give him the opportunity to learn 
how manifold are the tasks which the literature 
of the Middle High German time puts before 
the investigator, and to practice the methods by 
which these tasks may be lightened or executed." 
To this end the book seems admirably adapted, 
and the editor is amply justified in remarking 
" that almost every one of the 14 (misprint for 
12 ?) numbers offers its own specific problems " 
(Preface) . The various dialects are well repre- 
sented, there are examples of faulty mss, as also 
of fragmentary ones requiring emendations and 
conjectural additions, and in numerous cases 
parallel columns encourage the comparison of 
independent mbs. as to matter, form, ortho- 
graphy, and the like. It is safe to say that any 
beginner who conscientiously works through the 
book will need no further introduction to the 
problems of Middle High German. 

A truly appalling amount of editorial labor 
is represented by the modest volume, and every- 
thing attests the scrupulous care and almost 
meticulous exactness which we have learned to 
expect of the best German scholarship. Of the 
few misprints, only one is at all significant: 
Leitzmann for J. Meier (p. 237). The others 
I have noted are as follows : period omitted after 
ist (footnote, p. 58) ; ans for aus (footnote, p. 
87) ; Uber for Ober (p. 241) ; failure to print 
sin (p. 257, VI) and verstan (p. 257, VI), in 
italics. The two brief indexes above mentioned 
hardly seem to justify the labor they cost. 
Since Lachmann's edition of Walther, it has 



